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color being supplied in the glaze, which is varied and blended 
by the heat of the furnace. 

The optimist for American art sees in such application of art to 
industry a future of increasing worth and dignity for its unwritten 
history. 




NEWCOMB POTTERY 



RECENT EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK. 

The exhibition of the American Water-Color Society was held this 
year in the smaller ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. It was 
an unfortunate selection, for the room did not lend itself to a display 
of pictures and the space was cramped. As a consequence of the 
small quarters only a modest number of works by outsiders was 
accepted, and the show was by no means up to the average of previous 
years. The archaic custom of rights of membership permitting soci- 
etaires to send six works without examination of the jury worked 
the usual damage, and old-timers whose only claim to membership 
was good-fellowship, whose art was never worthy, and who have fallen 
by the wayside with the years, were in the usual evidence with many 
examples that gave a dreary aspect to the walls. 

The Evans prize was awarded to B. West Clinedinst, a dexterous 
handler of his medium, for a picture ("Long Ago") of an old man 
and child. With due respect for the excellence of this work and the 
reputation of Mr. Clinedinst, who is known as an able illustrator, there 
were other works that came much nearer the standards usually set for 
prize-winning pictures. Louis Loeb, with a rarely beautiful head 
of a young woman, Rosina Emmet Sherwood; Albert Sterner, with 
a charming figure of a woman in an artistic interior; Arthur I. Keller, 
with a novel composition of two girls in a library, clever to a degree 
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and delightful in color, and Mr. Blumenschein, with an Indian picture, 
were all generally considered to have had more of the qualities of art 
and seriousness in their drawings and to have more deserved the award. 
The attendance was fairly large, and the sales mildly satisfactory. 
There have been attempts made from time to time to reorganize this 
old society and to inject some modern notions, so that the exhibitions 
shall depart from the conventional, but without much success. Last 
season several heated meetings were held, and a compromise was 
made in selecting a larger jury. The main fault, however, lies in the 
privileges of the members themselves. When many of these incom- 
petents are permitted to send six works, which must be hung, it will 
be seen that the display is doomed in advance, and when the show 
is a small one, as was the case this year, these indifferent drawings 
become all the more conspicuous. 

The Architectural League exhibition improves each season, and 
if there be any criticism it is that the jury is too catholic in permitting 
exhibits of various kinds, many of which cannot by any stretch 
of the conscience be properly classified among decorations for the 
house or public building. For example, it is difficult to see just how 
book-covers, posters, and designs for music pages can be included 
in an architectural display. The result is that the show reaches such 
proportions the visitor is unable to get more than a vague idea 
of it in one visit. This year there were less stained-glass designs and 
not so many decorative panels as usual, but the architects sent more 
attractive drawings and plans than previously, and the public found 
much to interest them in the beautiful models of buildings made 
in plaster, the drawings for the great California University, and the 
many new private and public structures that are to be erected. Robert 
Blum's original sketches for the decoration of the frieze of the Men- 
delssohn Music Hall attracted much attention for their grace and 
charm of color, line, and invention. Andrew Carnegie's new house 
on Fifth Avenue, the new Custom House for New York, the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington, and the additions to the New York 
Stock Exchange we^e among the prominent designs shown. 

The mutations of popular taste in art were shown in the sale of the 
collection of pictures belonging to the late Judge Henry Hilton, hung 
at the American Art Galleries and sold later at Chickering Hall. 
Judge Hilton, it will be remembered, was the lifelong friend and 
legal adviser of the late A. T. Stewart, the famous millionaire dry- 
goods merchant. His pictures and bric-a-brac were collected about 
the same time with those of his friend, and many of them came from 
Mr. Stewart's gallery, being bought at his death. They were of the 
then fashionable surface kind, with the story-telling incident, the 
clever manipulation of pigment and dexterous drawing. Frenchmen, 
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Italians, and Spaniards were the mainstays, with a sprinkling of Ger- 
mans, and at the time they were the best and most expensive the 
dealers' shops afforded. A few really good things were included, 
however, and the exhibition and sale were attended with considerable 
interest. An important Meissonier, which cost the owner $24,000, 
went for $ 18,000, and all the others showed a falling off, though they 
brought more than the most conservative prophet had supposed they 
would sell for. But a glance at the gallery seemed to take one out 
of the world of to-day and go back a score of years. There were 
pictures in the costumes of the sixties, with the weird hats, dresses, 
and furbelows of the women, the curious stovepipes and coats of the 
men, and the customs and manners of a quaint period when the 
Grecian bend was the thing for the female and croquet the game par 
excellence. 

Elihu Vedder, just back from his studio in Rome, held an exhibi- 
tion at the gallery of S. P. Avery, where he showed several works 
in oil, water-color, drawings and studies, bas-reliefs, and statuary. 
There was little new to chronicle, save in the examples of modeling, 
but even here he revamped familiar themes, and in giving a touch 
of color, recalled his well-known tonal effects of somewhat dark and 
leaden pigment. However, all that Mr. Vedder does is worthy 
of serious consideration, and the various studies for decoration, for 
illustration, and genre work were full of intellectual qualities, well 
drawn and ably composed. In a decorative and allegorical way, 
though, the man is much the best, for then he has generally something 
of greater interest to say, and if his manner is easily recognizable, at 
least his utterances are well put and always with considerable dignity. 

Several one-man exhibitions have taken place, notably some por- 
trait work by Harry Siddons Mowbray, at Knoedler's gallery, where 
were shown several small panels of great detail and good color; Carroll 
Beckwith showed many drawings, touched up in color, with a pastel 
or two, at the Wunderlich gallery, and Everett Shinn a number 
of illustrations and compositions at the galleries of Boussod, Valadon 
& Co. Mr. Shinn shows the unmistakable influence of Raffaelli 
all through his drawings, both in color and line, and naturally the 
work is just that much the weaker, for holding to the mannerisms 
of the Frenchman, he has completely sunk his individuality. This 
is always a pity, and it seems to us quite unnecessary. A man cannot 
thus imitate another and hope to take a foremost position; with 
so much natural endowment, Mr. Shinn might easily occupy a field 
quite his own. 

A memorial exhibition of the work of the late John Leslie Breck 
was held at the gallery of the National Arts Club, in West Thirty- 
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fourth Street, where half a hundred sketches and pictures were seen. 
Mr. Breck's lamentable death a year ago cut short a promising career, 
as these works show. His sketches made in Giverny were of course 
seriously dominated by the work of Monet, and those done away from 
this influence, where the young man let his own personality come 
to the front, were much the best. Some pictures made in Venice 
showed an appreciation of beautiful color, and were wrought out with 
much charm, while others made in New England gave a personal 
view of his native land quite refreshing. With the start and the 
promise apparent in the exhibited canvases, it is quite evident 
Mr. Breck, had he lived, would have gone far in a landscape way. 
Another impressionistic painter whose work bears the influence of the 
Giverny school is Theodore E. Butler, an American, and a son-in- 
law of the great French painter, Monet. Mr. Butler showed fifty 
canvases at the galleries of Durand-Ruel, and demonstrated that for 
impressionism pure and simple he was the most advanced of his coun- 
trymen, though in the end it is doubtful if he has not entirely spoiled 
a fine career. These pictures out-Moneted Monet; there was 
no attempt to do aught but blindly follow the master, and at the same 
time add even more spottiness and cruder color. It seems incredible 
to the average spectator that a man could deliberately sit down in cold 
blood and paint pictures so unmistakably in the fashion of another 
man, and who could be content to utterly lose his individuality 
in copying the mannerism of another painter. Yet this is what 
Mr. Butler has done with appalling fearlessness. There are some 
sketches done in America, of the harbor of New York, the Brooklyn 
bridge, and other well-known localities. If they look to Mr. Butler 
as he has painted them, it can only be said that the vision of the rest 
of humanity is abnormal, and happily so, for as the artist represents 
them they are far from being attractive. 

It is refreshing to turn from these remarkable things to an exhibi- 
tion of the work of Thomas W. Dewing, held at the Montross gallery, 
where thirty works were seen, covering a considerable period of years, 
and showing a steady, healthy progress. The lovely portrait of Mrs. 
Stanford White, the "Girl at the Piano," the various decorative panels 
and small portraits, full of detail, yet kept broad, exquisite in color, 
and daintily drawn, are all works to be recalled with keen pleasure, 
and are artistic to a degree. Mr. Dewing's art is distinguished; 
he gives to his lightest touch a grace and a personality that are irre- 
sistible, and to all there is the decorative spirit unusually developed. 
The pictures came from various owners about the country, and repre- 
sented the best of the life-work of the man up to the present time. 

Two important portraits by John S. Sargent, destined for the 
Harvard Club, were seen at the gallery of M. Knoedler & Co., and 
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were respectively of the Minister to England, Joseph H. Choate, and 
James C. Carter. Both were exceedingly able, the latter being more 
satisfactory, if less showy. To the likeness of Mr. Choate there was 
an unfortunate expression to the mouth, which had a droop not of the 
happiest, though otherwise there was the dash Sargent gives to all 
he does. Mr. Carter's portrait, in its quiet, refined color, simple 
modeling, and astonishingly direct workmanship, showed the Ameri- 
can Royal Academician at his best; and if it did not quite approach the 
distinction of the famous Wertheimer portrait, it must be remembered 
that an artist cannot keep himself at concert pitch always. But 
Mr. Sargent's art has matured and developed in a remarkable way, 
until he must be acknowledged to-day as quite without a superior 
among the portraitists of the world, and indeed he is already entitled 
to a place with the greatest of the painters of all time. We are per- 
haps a little too near to get a proper perspective on him, but with 
time he will surely get his due, and receive that unqualified approba- 
tion which a living man rarely, if ever, obtains. 
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Since the time of Durand, who 
lived and painted portraits in An- 
napolis prior to 1759, miniatures 
have held a conspicuous place of 
estimation in American art. Scarce- 
ly a Colonial family of any impor- 
tance passed without leaving one or 
more of these precious heirlooms in 
portraiture which have more than 
kept green the memory of such art- 
ists as the Peales, Trumbull, Stuart, 
West, and Copley; and while all 
other branches of the arts have re- 
ceived much encouragement, and 
have been duly fostered by strong 
organizations such as the National 
Academy, American miniaturists 
have struggled along up to now 
without sufficient recognition either 
at home or abroad. Feeling the 
need of an appreciation which such a society might be supposed 
to command, the American Society of Miniature Painters was 
instituted in March, 1899, by William J. Baer, Alice Beckington, 
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